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pASTORAL ON CHURCH UNITY 

On June 29, Feast of Saints Peter and Paul, Samuel 
Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, issued an 
important pastoral letter on the unity of Christ's 
Church. Though not mentioned in the pastoral, the 
mid-August meeting of the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches at Evanston, IIl., made 
it very opportune. As Cardinal Archbishop of the 
place in which these meetings will be held, His 
Eminence has appropriately reiterated authoritative 
Catholic teaching on the meaning of religious unity. 

Outside the Catholic Church, sincere men who 
rofess the name of Christian meet frequently to 
deplore the divisions existing among them. They seek 
unity in Christ. But the unity divinely established by 
Christ is the oneness which the Catholic Church, and 
she alone, possesses. It cannot be admitted that the 
uty Our Lord willed for His Church has never 
existed or does not exist today. This, as the Cardinal 
writes, would imply that “the will and the preaching 
of Christ were inefficacious and that His prayer to 
the Father still remains unheard after almost two 
thousand years.” 

In creed, in discipline and in worship the unity of 
Christ’s Church is unmistakable. Its members all 
believe the same truths derived from Sacred Scripture 
and divine tradition; these truths are taught by the 
infallible teaching authority established by Christ. 

Secondly, all members of the Church obey this 
divinely constituted authority in whatever pertains 
to moral life and the salvation of their souls. Finally, 
all share in the same worship of God and use the same 
sacramental means of sanctification confided by Christ 
to the Church’s ruling authority. 

This unity is a present reality, not a distant hope. 
Therefore, declared His Eminence, the Church does 
not join organizations in which delegates of many 
sects sit as equals in conference to discuss the creation 
of such unity. Catholics may not engage in discussions 
where it might be erroneously assumed that they, too, 
are still searching for the truth of Christ. 

Though she does not participate in their assemblies, 
the Church feels a profound charity toward these 
separated brethren who anxiously seek the goal of 
oneness. Living together with them in society, we 
gladly collaborate in the political and social orders. 
As citizens, Catholics cooperate, especially with all 
believers in God and in Christ the Redeemer, wherever 
civic efforts are made to repel “the aggressions and 
encroachments of those evils which are attacking the 
very foundations of our democracy.” 

The importance of His Eminence’s reiteration of the 
Church’s stand on the non-Catholic ecumenical move- 
ment is enhanced by the circumstance that he returned 
fom a visit to Rome only a few weeks ago. We wish 
to remark only that among the Protestant spokesmen 
who will claim to be most “disappointed” by Rome’s 
“intransigence” are many whose bitterness toward 
Catholicism has made even civic cooperation between 
Catholics and non-Catholics very difficult. 
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House votes flexible supports 

As Congress speeded procedures to reach a July 
adjournment, the Administration seemed sure of win- 
ning substantial, though partial, victories for its eco- 
nomic-reform program. The issue of farm price sup- 
ports was resolved when the Administration bowed 
to political realities and accepted a compromise which 
saved face all around. The President’s original pro- 
posal calling for flexible supports ranging, according 
to the supply-demand factor for each crop, from 75 
to 90 per cent of parity was a compromise to begin 
with. Instead of allowing the 75-to-90 formula to 
take full effect next year, as provided for in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, the Administration bill permitted 
a more gradual approach. But its ultimate goal was 
the 75-to-90 formula, and this the farm bloc flatly 
refused to accept. So the President was persuaded to 
raise from 75 to 82% per cent of parity the minimum 
at which five basic crops—cotton, corn, wheat, peanuts 
and rice—would be supported. That split the farm bloc. 
The House on July 3 then voted 228-170 for flexible 
supports. Contributing to the President’s victory was 
a last-minute shift in the stand of the National Grange. 
This powerful farm organization had been lobbying 
for a two-price system consisting of 100 per cent of 
parity at home and the world market price abroad— 
or, that failing, rigid supports at 90 per cent of parity. 
Shortly before the House voted, it was announced 
that the Grange would accept flexible supports. Any 
possibility that the Senate will upset the Administra- 
tion’s compromise victory in the House seems remote. 
It remains to be seen whether the new program will 
significantly reduce our accumulated surpluses. 


Senate passes tax bill 

On tax policy, the second phase of its economic- 
reform program, the Administration was also largely 
successful. Last week its 875-page omnibus tax bill 
was in Senate-House conference. Though many dif- 
ferences between the Senate and House bill had to be 
reconciled, most of these were of a purely technical, 
non-controversial nature. In only one important re- 
spect was there a chance that Congress would rebuff 
the President. The House version of the bill fully in- 
corporated the President’s recommendation for special 
treatment of dividend income, but the Senate prac- 
tically emasculated it. Under the House bill, stock- 
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holders would enjoy a tax saving of $850 million 
by 1955. The Senate, influenced by the politically 
potent argument that the President’s tax program was 
weighted in favor of business and wealthy individuals, 
cut this saving to a mere $46 million. One’s judgment 
on the so-called major features of the omnibus bill— 
the various tax concessions to business and the con- 
cession to stockholders—will largely depend on con- 
siderations other than the alleged intrinsic economic 
merits or demerits of these proposals. Those who feel 
that cuts in defense spending have not been warranted 
by the world situation and may have to be restored 
will question the wisdom of further tax cuts this year. 
Those who are more concerned about the continuing 
recession than is the Administration will argue that, 
if taxes are to be cut, reductions which affect the 
masses of consumers would be more appropriate at 
this time than concessions to the better-off minority 
which receives the bulk of dividend income. The 
Administration worked on other assumptions. Only 
time will tell whether the Administration or its critics 
have rightly estimated the present state of foreign and 
domestic affairs. 


Battle of Schenectady ends 

Every American concerned about the nation’s indus- 
trial security will welcome the victory which the 
International Electrical Workers (IUE-CIO) won on 
June 30 in the important representation election at 
General Electric in Schenectady, N. Y. For five long 


years, IUE fought to oust the allegedly Communist- - 


dominated United Electrical Workers (UE) from this 
key plant in the GE empire. After several bitter set- 
backs, which reflected little credit on the employes 
(or, some would add, on management either ), the big 
break came last March when all the officers of UE 
Local 301 suddenly bolted to IUE. It was a measure 
of the hold which UE had on its members that, despite 
the action of their leaders and for reasons which are 
still a subject of speculation in union circles, the old 
union polled a substantial vote. The official NLRB 
tally showed 9,005 for IUE to 5,179 for UE. One can 
only conclude that, happy though the result was, there 
are still a good many confused workers at General 
Electric. 
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FHA in perspective 

These are distressing days for the Federal Housing| 
Agency, with the Senate Finance Committee, which | 
is probing windfall profits in housing, making fresh | 
headlines with every edition. They are even mor 
distressing for the giant housing industry and its per. 
suasive lobby in Washington. (Last week the indus. 
try, now under a public cloud, was reported pulling 
wires to head off a threatened enquiry into profiteer. 
ing in wartime housing. Senate Finance Committe 
Chairman Homer Capehart apparently suspects that | 
such a probe would reveal even worse abuses than | 
those so far uncovered in the postwar period.) How. 
ever regrettable all these stories of greed and dis. 
honesty may be, they ought not to blind us to the 
vast, constructive achievements of FHA over the past 
two decades. If nearly 60 per cent of U. S. families | 
own their homes today, or have a substantial equity | 
in them, as is the case, an important reason is the | 
FHA-engineered revolution in housing financing. Prior 
to 1934, as George C. Johnson, head of the Dime Say. 
ings Bank in Brooklyn, recently observed, “it was rare 
that the average family of moderate means was abk | 
to own its own home free and clear.” Mortgage term 
were too stiff for such families to meet. With lower | 
down payments, lower interest rates and long-term, 
self-amortizing mortgages, FHA has changed all that 
The greed of too many builders and the laxity of some 
bankers and public officials are only ugly aspects of 
an otherwise historic social achievement. 


Oppenheimer aftermath 

It must be said for famed physicist J. Robert Oppen- 
heimer that he received with edifying dignity the 41 
decision of the Atomic Energy Commission on June 
29, denying him security clearance. It was reported 
that he was “hopping mad” at the 2-1 adverse decision 
of the Personnel Security Board headed by Gordon 
Gray because it made his alleged “lack of enthusiasm’ 
for the H-bomb project a controlling factor in its 
findings. The AEC repudiated that argument, choosing 
the firmer ground that Oppenheimer’s often “arrogant” 
disregard of security regulations and his “falsehoods 
and fabrications” evidenced character defects which 
make him a security risk . .. Many of his supporters, 
however, have not reacted so calmly. In a statement 
issued July 5 the Federation of American Scientists 
took vigorous exception to the majority decision. The 
statement appeared to be little more than an uncritical 
repetition of the objections raised by Dr. Henry De 
Wolf Smyth, himself a physicist, in his minority report. 
This had dismissed Oppenheimer’s associations with 
Communists as “indiscretions,” and his falsehoods and 
fabrications as “contradictions dependent on a garbled 
transcript.” 


. +» Commissioner Murray’s forthright opinion 
Commissioner Thomas E. Murray judged Oppet 

heimer to be not only a security but a Lopilty risk. He 

declared that a new danger—the insidiousness of the 
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security regulations to protect the most sensitive opera- 
tions of government. These regulations are “imperfect”; 
they make it “difficult to insure that justice is done the 
individual.” It is unjust, he argued, to stretch such 
regulations so far as to demand the “enthusiasm” for 
the H-bomb “crash” program which two members of 
the AEC panel had taxed Oppenheimer with lacking. 
What the security system does require is meticulous 
compliance with its regulations. Oppenheimer’s “fre- 
quent and deliberate disregard of those security re- 
quirements which restrict a man’s associations” and 
his serious deficiency in “cooperation with the work- 
ings of the security system” violated the new standards 
of loyalty our legal system has established in response 
to new dangers. What is most remarkable in this 
opinion is its combination of a clear condemnation of 
Oppenheimer’s conduct and an equally clear insistence 
on freedom of opinion. Mr. Murray’s definition of 
loyalty in terms of fidelity to laws and administra- 
tive regulations is especially appropriate in the 
atomic field. But it also applies to other operations 
of government where the issue has been drawn. 


“Secular institutes” in Chicago 

Few who pass Woodlawn Residence for Men, a 
three-story house like many others in the tree-lined 
environs of the University of Chicago, know it to be 
the center of a new form of Catholic religious life. 
The twenty “residents” are members of Opus Dei 
(Work of God), one of several modern groups called 
‘ecular institutes.” In 1947 Pope Pius XII defined 
these institutes as 

... societies, whether clerical or lay, whose mem- 

bers, in order to attain Christian perfection and to 

exercise a full apostolate, profess the evangelical 

counsels in the world (emphasis added). 
Opus Dei members are rarely known as such. They 
dress like others in their professions, but have a com- 
mon way of life based on the practice of poverty, 
chastity and obedience. They do not necessarily live 
ina common house. Only one or two per cent of them 
are priests. Opus Dei was founded in Madrid in 1928 
by a 26-year old priest, now Msgr. Joseph Maria 
Escriva de Balaguer, president general of the institute. 
Today it has foundations in many countries. In the 
United States there is a house for women in Chicago, 
and nonresidential branches for both sexes in Boston. 
Rev. Joseph L. Muzquiz, spiritual director of the 
American branch, recently explained that the institute 
is located near the University of Chicago, rather than 
a Catholic institution, because the members aim to 
penetrate secular areas, “where the need is greater.” 


Joint Catholic and Protestant action 

Is it possible for Catholics and Protestants to coop- 
erate in a political alliance on matters of basic moral 
ptinciple? Not only possible, but necessary, said West 
Germany’s Chancellor Konrad Adenauer at a recent 
three-day forum session at Bad Boll, near Frankfurt, 





attended by 100 prominent German Catholic and 
Protestant leaders. Indeed, said the Chancellor, the 
menace of materialism, backed by the Communist 
ideology, can be successfully resisted only by a society 
of men also sharing a joint ideology—that of Chris- 
tianity. “As a German and as a Christian,” the Chan- 
cellor said, “I am deeply convinced that in this historic 
hour Christians of both denominations are called upon 
jointly to do their duty.” They should primarily look 
upon those things they have in common and not upon 
what separates them. Similar ideas were voiced by a 
conference of Protestant leaders of the Christian 
Democratic Union, chief political party in West Ger- 
many, and are being put into practice by four Catholic 
bishops and representatives of Protestant denomina- 
tions in the defense of parental rights and the con- 
tinued existence of denominational schools in Lower 
Saxony. In every instance the leaders explain that in 
such cooperation there is no question of resolving relig- 
ious differences. Rather, the most fruitful effort obtains 
when those who work together are sincerely and 
deeply attached to their beliefs. Essential, above all, 
as the Catholic monthly Wort und Wahrheit (Word 
and Truth) insists, is a clear distinction between the 
political and the religious spheres. As a “matter of 
practical politics,” Christians can best face state abso- 
lutism by uniting on “clear, jointly held political 
principles.” 


Armistice Day changed to “Veterans Day’ 

Those who are old enough to recall the great rejoic- 
ing of Nov. 11, 1918, when the terrible slaughter of 
World War I came to a sudden end, have always had 
a warm spot in their hearts for “Armistice Day.” It was 
not a long war for Americans; yet 4.3 million of our 
men were under arms, with 2 million of them in 
France. November 11 has been celebrated not only in 
America but in France, Great Britain, Canada and 
throughout the British Empire .. . After World War II, 
however, to which we had committed over 16 million 
men and women in the armed services, it has seemed 
somewhat anomalous to signalize only those who gave 
their lives in the first world war. On June 1, there- 
fore, Congress changed the name of Armistice Day to 
“Veterans Day.” (Incidentally, Congress had made 
Armistice Day a national holiday only in 1938.) The 
holiday has always been dedicated to the cause of 
world peace, as well as to grateful remembrance of 
those who gave their lives in their country’s service. 
The American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
the Disabled American Veterans and the American 
Veterans Committee all approved this change. Hence- 
forth Veterans Day will commemorate all the nation’s 
veterans, including, of course, those who died in the 
Korean war. While we set aside this day for all those 
who have died in their country’s defense, let us take 
special care to show our appreciation for disabled 
veterans, especially those still in veterans hospitals. 
A grateful nation should see that they are visited and 
helped every day throughout the year. 
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The second session of the 83rd Congress is nearing 
its end, and already newsmen and other commentators 
are busily scanning President Eisenhower's legislative 
record, and adding up his “score” in “won” and “lost” 
columns. It has always seemed to this observer that 
this habit of writing of politics in terms of sports is 
unhealthy and unreal. The victor is tempted to gloat, 
the vanquished to sulk. Besides, as the President now 
acknowledges, politics is a give-and-take affair. In it, 
nobody ever gets all he wants, as the Old Master, 
Churchill announced on his return to Britain from the 
United States. 

Take the House vote on flexible vs. rigid price 
supports. In this, the President had a “win” in one 
sense, a “loss” in another. To drop the odious metaphor, 
he succeeded in getting the House to accept the 
principle of flexibility in the so-called “basic” crops, 
but he received only the narrow margin of 7% per cent 
in which to flex, instead of the wider one of 15 per cent 
which he had asked. When the Senate and the ensuing 
conference get through with it, it may be whittled to 
8 per cent; but he will have secured the principle and 
must remain content. 

The Senate vote on the omnibus tax bill was some- 
thing else again. This bill is in reality a painstaking 
recodifying of our tangled tax structure which took 
at least two years to write, and, as a whole, it was 
overwhelmingly approved. The President wanted the 
present tax on stock dividends removed, in the tradi- 
tion of a businessmen’s government, and the House 
agreed with him. 

In the Senate, the main argument for the exemption 
was overthrown by the Democrats. This was that the 
levy constituted double taxation, first on the corpora- 
tion, then on the shareholder. It was shown that the 
consumer pays the corporation’s tax for it, in the form 
of higher prices. The dividend receivers, relatively 
few, pay this indirect tax only as consumers, in com- 
pany with many millions of others. Nevertheless, 
people here are betting that the dividend exemption 
will remain after the conference. The Vice President, 
as ex-officio President of the Senate, will appoint the 
Senate delegates to the conference. 

As for the tax bill itself, cynics are already saying 
that the tax lawyers will find plenty of loopholes in 
the new legislation, as they did in the old. This ob- 
server, no tax lawyer, is not competent to pass on the 
massive document. 

On the rest of Mr. Eisenhower’s program it seems 
probable that of the 25 items he has listed as “musts,” 
he will get more or less what he wants on 17. But he 
is not running for re-election; Congressmen are, and 
it is their record, not his, that will count in the fall 
elections. WitFrw Parsons 
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All Catholic parochial schools in the city of Nashvilk| 
Tenn., will be open to Catholic Negro children in ¢}; | 
fall, according to a directive issued June 30 by Moy! 
Rev. William L. Adrian, Bishop of Nashville. Th,| 
directive followed a meeting with all the Cathoj 
pastors of the city. A decision will be made later abo! 
extending the policy of integration to other parts ¢ 
the diocese, which comprises the whole State ¢ 
Tennessee .. . Four Negro candidates were admitte! 
to the Infant of Prague K. of C. Council, Jacksonvilk 
N. C., according to an RNS dispatch of July 2. This i 
said to be the first non-segregated council south of th| 
Mason-Dixon line. 
pm A conference to study the role of the parish jj 
the formation and guidance of lay apostles will bk 
held at the University of Notre Dame, Aug. 8-12, | 
is organized by priests of the Diocese of Fort Wayne 
Ind., who are convinced of the need of developing; 
“dynamic pastoral theology adapted to the needs | 
the lay apostolate.” Priests and seminarians are invited 
For details write Rev. Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., Box 18] 
Notre Dame, Ind. . . The 15th National Liturgicd 
Week will be held in Milwaukee, Aug. 16-19, on th 
theme “The Liturgy and Mary.” Local chairman: Rey, 
Joseph J. Holleran, 3516 W. Center St., Milwaukee 
Wis. 

pm Msgr. Francis V. Allen, Vicar for Religious of the 
Archdiocese of Toronto and pastor of Our Lady o 
Sorrows Church, was on July 5 named Titular Bisho 
of Avensa and Auxiliary to His Eminence Jame 
Charles Cardinal McGuigan, Archbishop of Toronto 
p> President Eisenhower has designated Rev. Jame 
B. Macelwane, S.J., dean of the Institute of Technology 
at St. Louis University, as head of the official votin; 
U. S. delegation to the tenth general assembly of the 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, ti 
be held in Rome Sept. 14-25. Fr. Macelwane will lk 
chairman of the delegation of 40 U. S. scientists chosen 
by the National Academy of Sciences-National Re 
search Council. He is one of nine delegates wit 
voting powers. 

Bb Most Rev. Bryan J. McEntegart, rector of tle 
Catholic University of America, is going to Dublit, 
Ireland, to take part in the celebration of the centena 
of the founding of the Catholic University of Ireland 
The university, founded by Cardinal Newman 1 
Dublin, was the forerunner of the National Universit 
of Ireland, which replaced it in 1908. Bishop McEnte 
gart will be the recipient on July 20 of an honor 
doctorate of laws from the National University. Al 
to be honored, by receiving a degree in absentia, i 
90-year-old Archbishop Daniel Mannix of Melboumt 
Australia, who at one time was president of Maynootl 
Ireland’s national seminary. C.K. 
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EDC or Nato for Germany? 





Powerful and unprecedented pressure is being exerted 
on the new French regime to induce it to ratify the 
European Defense Community treaty signed two years 
ago but still unratified by France and Italy. The drive 
began on June 28 when President Eisenhower and 
Prime Minister Churchill asserted that “further delay 
in the entry into force of the EDC and Bonn treaties 
would damage the solidarity of the Atlantic nations.” 

Two days later, the Benelux allies—Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg—warned French Pre- 
mier Pierre Mendés-France that they would not rene- 
sotiate the EDC treaty. 

"Ina radio interview July 2, West German Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer called renegotiation “completely 
unthinkable.” He regretfully but emphatically de- 
dared that “the so-called alternative to EDC is a 
German national army.” On July 5 an Anglo-American 
“study group on West Germany” began discussions in 
London about how to give the Federal Republic 
sovereignty without waiting for ratification of EDC. 

These warnings spring not from impatience, but 
from alarm. The Benelux states fear for the future of 
the European Community, for which a constitution is 
already prepared. If EDC, the military element, dies 
aborning, the already functioning Coal-Steel Com- 
munity will not long survive. The whole grand design 
fora federated Europe will collapse. 

Great Britain and the United States are alarmed by 
the growing restiveness of the West Germans after 
nine years of occupation. The Bonn “peace contracts” 
ending the occupation are tied to the EDC treaty. 
Germany is supposed to regain independence only 
asa member of EDC, with its armed forces (to the 
number of half a million) integrated in a European 
army. 

Every week of delay in ratifying EDC increases 
Adenauer’s difficulties in holding his people to union 
with the West. Neutralism, as expounded by Dr. 
Heinrich Bruening and Dr. Hans Luther, former 
German Chancellors, is on the rise. Leading industrial- 
ists and other right-wing factions are urging closer 
collaboration with the Soviet Union. The latter is en- 
couraging them by ostentatiously “restoring full sover- 
eignty” to East Germany. Hence the insistence of the 
Chancellor that EDC must be ratified as it stands. 

Granting the need for these warnings, the French 
politicians seem now to have been sufficiently put on 
notice. In an issue of such grave moment, M. Mendeés- 
France should be allowed to work out his ambitious 
timetable. He has offered to resign if he does not 
achieve an Indo-China settlement by July 20. He 
promises that if he succeeds he will call up EDC for 
assembly debate about August 1. 

Mendés-France recently remarked that EDC does 
not command a parliamentary majority. Therefore he 
has ordered round-table “confrontations” led by an 
anti-EDC and a pro-EDC minister to re-examine the 
question. It is hard to see what more he can do now. 
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Unfortunately this timetable does not mesh very 
well with the schedules of either the U. S. Congress 
or the British Commons. The London “study group” is 
expected to propose that both legislatures, in the hope 
that France will accept the compromise, approve a 
treaty declaring the Bonn contracts in force, thus 
separating them from the EDC treaty, but forbidding 
German rearmament. Since this action would take 
place about the time the French debate began, the 
danger is that pressure of this kind, exerted at the 
explosive moment of the opening of debate, might 
exasperate the French Assembly into vetoing EDC. 
It might be better to let the French alone for the 
next crucial month. Otherwise they might veto not 
only EDC but West German sovereignty in the French 
zone, and West Germany’s admission into Nato. 


Monsignor Hiftins to ACTU 


Even by his own high standards, Very Rev. Msgr. 
George G. Higgins, assistant director of NCWC’s 
Social Action Department, had a busy July 4 week-end. 
This tireless apostle of social justice gave a sermon 
at the Mass opening the ninth annual convention of 
the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists at Cleve- 
land, and then a major address at one of the conven- 
tion sessions. On both occasions the Monsignor gave 
his hearers some good substantial observations to 
ponder. 

Emphasizing in his sermon that work for social 
reform is an obligation binding on all laymen, Mon- 
signor Higgins warned against two temptations which 
lurk in ambush for unsuspecting Catholics. The first 
is the temptation “to concentrate exclusively on politi- 
cal, social and economic reform and to forget that 
heaven ... is our final destination, that the salvation 
of immortal souls is the one thing necessary.” This 
temptation might be described as an occupational risk 
of those intent on the social apostolate. 

The second temptation consists in a subtle inclina- 
tion “to withdraw into a comfortable spiritual vacuum 
and consciously disassociate ourselves, in the name of 
virtue, from the never-ending struggle for social jus- 
tice.” The present Holy Father, Monsignor Higgins 
reminded his audience, has condemned surrender to 
this temptation as a form of “social modernism.” To 
good people, including even daily communicants, who 
depreciate the social apostolate, the speaker quoted 
these words of the recently-canonized St. Pius X: 


Catholic Action will not please certain timid 
souls who, though good-living, are so attached 
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to their habitual quiet and so afraid of every inno- 

vation that they believe that it is quite sufficient 

to pray ... But these good people, whom I would 

call optimists, will wait in vain for society to 

re-Christianize itself simply by the prayers of the 

good. It is necessary to join prayers with action. 
In his address to the convention, Monsignor Higgins 
developed the theme that the Catholic social-action 
movement, by its positive approach to American trade 
unions, had won labor’s “friendly recognition of part- 
nership in the cause of social justice.” The Catholic 
Church in this country, he explained, has indulged 
in a “minimum of carping at labor officials and a mini- 
mum of ‘preaching at’ the labor movement from an 
ivory tower.” Its attitude has not been that “of the 
schoolmaster or a stepfather.” Instead, the Catholic 
social movement has worked to achieve the construc- 
tive goals at which unionism aims. In this endeavor, he 
observed, our country has given the rest of the world 
a wholesome lesson in friendly cooperation between 
religion and labor. 

That this positive attitude does not exclude all 
criticism of organized labor Monsignor Higgins dem- 
onstrated by underlining one of the great weaknesses 
of American unionism today. “Too many American 
trade unionists,” he charged, “are neglecting their 
responsibilities at the level of the local union.” He 
thought that one of the greatest contributions ACTU 
could make was to prepare its members to work 
through their local unions for the “structural” reforms 
in modern economic life called for in the papal 
encyclicals, 

To the Monsignor’s very timely and appropriate re- 
marks, the editors of this Review are happy to add a 
hearty “Amen.” 


Religion in education: 
(1) the public-school problem 


The recent insertion by Congress of the phrase “under 
God” into the official formula of the pledge of alle- 
giance to the American Flag (Am. 7/8, p. 353) again 
underlined one of the great inner conflicts of American 
democracy. This is the contrast between the pro- 
religious orientation of our American system of gov- 
ernment and the commonly defended “neutralism” of 
the American system of public education as between 
religious belief and unbelief. 

The constitutional situation affecting the teaching 
of religion as part of public education is very complex. 
The reason for this complexity lies in the very nature 
of education. 

There is a great difference between “professing” 
belief in God, as we do in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, on our coins and now in our pledge of alle- 
giance, and “teaching” belief in God in state schools. 
“Professing” such belief assumes that the belief is 
already held, however acquired. “Teaching” such 
belief, on the other hand, assumes just the opposite: 
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that the belief must be inculcated by formal instry.! 
tion. This means at least transmitting the belief froy 
one generation to the next, if not increasing, spreading | 
deepening it—through a public agency. 
Herein lies the difficulty. Our American constit,.| 
tional system, which consists of 48 State constitutiors| 
held together by and to a considerable extent unde| 
the Federal Constitution, can be said, in a broad Way, | 
to be hostile to the “teaching” of religious belief by 
any American state agency. This is especially true ¢| 


our legal system as interpreted by court and admini. | 


trative decisions. 

Now the departments of public education of oy 
State and local governments are unquestionably stat; 
agencies. To many it follows logically that these ce. 
partments therefore cannot be a party to the “teaching’ | 

of—not only sectarian religion, which our State consti.| 
tutions explicitly prohibit—but of “religion” as such, | 

If this logical absolutism is allowed to stand, hoy. 
ever, we find ourselves plunged into a nest of intoler. 
able circumstances. The first is that the religious 
“neutralism” of public education, as opposed to th 
religious professions of American political society 4 
a whole, disables the public school from preparing 
young citizens to understand and accept the pro. 
religious orientation of American democracy. To this 
extent public education fails of the very civic purpos 
its champions regard as the primary reason for the 
system’s existence. 

The second difficulty is even more fundamentd, 
The purpose of education is to give youngsters sys. 
tematic instruction in what they need to know in order 
to mature into fully developed human beings. Now the 
vast majority of Americans believe, and with incres- 
ing conviction, that to become a fully developed 
human being a person must have some religious 
beliefs. We rightly find the “Soviet man” deficient on 
this crucial score. But if public education can in 1 
wise inculcate religious beliefs, to that extent it simply 
cannot do what it professes to do: it cannot educate 

An even worse consequence follows. R. L. Hut 
of Chicago, executive director of the Department of 
Religion and Public Education of the National Counc 
of Churches, put his finger on it during the discussion 
period of the panel on “Religious Education and th 
Public Schools” in New York on June 30 (Am. 7/I0, 
p. 872). 

The public school, Mr. Hunt pointed out, is “sub- 
ject to the temptation of following the policy thi 
‘he who pays the piper calls the tune’.” He said thi 
meant that “the public school, as a state agency, tend 
to put loyalty to the state before loyalty to God.” This 
he observed, is in conflict with our American dem? 
cratic tradition. We might add that it is subversive ¢ 
the entire Christian tradition. It even smacks ¢ 
totalitarianism. 

Such is the problem. It is far too grave to be dit 
missed by affirmations of allegiance to “separation 
Church and State.” Group attitudes and suggest! 
solutions call for further editorial analysis. 
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Qminous shift 
in balance of power 


The events of the past few weeks in the international 
feld suggest that we are witnessing an ominous shift 
in the balance of power. The dimensions of the shift 
are alarming. If continued, the imbalance shaping up 
between the Communist world and the free world 
may give a lasting preponderance of power to the 
enemies of freedom. Red China’s dominion is growing. 
Only a rearmed Japan might redress this imbalance, 
but with whom will Japan trade? 


DECLINE OF FRANCE 


The withdrawal of French forces in the Red River 
delta of Vietnam has dramatized the decline of France 
as a world power. The program proposed by Mendés- 
France in his successful bid to head the French Gov- 
ernment last month was based on the assumption that 
France could no longer support its frustrating efforts 
to retain control of the whole of Indo-China. It could 
not do so even with U. S. military and economic aid 
amounting to $800 million a year, which is one-fifth 
of the French military budget. 

The new Premier contended that the French econ- 
omy could no longer stand the strain of the “unproduc- 
tive’ military demands being made upon it. For 
France to be able to perform whatever functions in 
the defense of Europe it will agree to assume, the 
country would have to seek a cease-fire agreement 
with Red China and the Vietminh. 

What caused the collapse of French resistance in 
Vietnam? The immediate cause was a misappraisal by 
the French of their own capacity to win. Until some 
three months ago they refused to “internationalize” 
the Indo-China conflict, on the ground that it was an 
internal problem which the French could manage. The 
fall of Dienbienphu, followed by the shrinking of 
the Red River delta defense perimeter, proved that 
France, even with abundant American aid, lacked the 
military power to drive out the Reds. 

The United States allowed itself to be caught off 
guard just as much as France. We uncritically ac- 
cepted French assurances that they could hold out. 
Then on April 6 Secretary Dulles spelled out the 
dimensions of Red Chinese intervention in Indo-China, 
warning that the Red Chinese were “coming awfully 
close” to the kind of aggression against which we 
would have to intervene with our own forces. The 
fact of the matter was that our threat of “instant 
retaliation,” which threatened more than we were 
ready to deliver, was not being taken too seriously 
by Red China. 

What did we then do? Secretary Dulles reiterated 
his threat, which had already worn thin. He had hastily 
called for “united action” on the part of the free 
nations in the defense of Southeast Asia. But it was 
too late to save Vietnam, possibly even too late to 
save the rest of Indo-China. Already at Berlin we had 


agreed to the Geneva conference. France and Great 
Britain stalled off “united action” to give themselves 
time to see what Geneva would produce. 

What Geneva has produced seems to have been 
much worse than our Government feared: a futile 
attempt of the West to persuade Red China and the 
USSR, at the very hour of their victory in Indo-China 
and of the fall of the Laniel Government, to ease up. 
We were playing for big stakes with the Reds holding 
all the aces. 

Mendeés-France made it clear on July 7 that he is 
preparing France to continue fighting in Indo-China, 
should this be necessary. The question is whether 
he will be supported, both at home and abroad. 

The leaders of the British, French and U. S. Govern- 
ments, let us always remember, suffer from handicaps 
from which our enemies are free. They cannot take 
strong measures to which their own peoples, who con- 
trol them through elections, are opposed. This circum- 
stance puts severe limits on each country, acting alone 
or in alliance with others. 


Rep CHINA AND THE UN 


On July 8 the press carried the story that Sir Win- 
ston Churchill and Foreign Secretary Eden had noti- 
fied President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles that 
they considered the recognition of Red China as en- 
titled to China’s seat in the United Nations simply 
“inevitable.” However, on July 6, Walter Kerr, N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Washington correspondent, wired 
his paper that Churchill had actually sided with our 
leaders in maintaining that Red China must first 
“purge” itself before it becomes acceptable to the UN. 
The Cabinet may not press for immediate admission. 

Seventeen nations already recognize Peiping. It is 
taken for granted that when the UN’s General Assem- 
bly convenes on September 21 many more will favor 
seating Mao’s regime. They may not be able to rally 
the majority of the sixty votes this will require. 

Why do Britain and so many other nations want to 
seat Peiping? The British, having been reduced to a 
second-rate power, must feel that their only hope of 
wielding decisive influence in world politics lies in 
maintaining their leadership of the Commonwealth. 
Moreover, along with many American leaders, they 
are convinced that without unity the free world lacks 
the weight to balance the power of the Red world. 
Finally, the British are thinking wholly in terms of 
averting a third world war. Unless it is averted, they 
cannot see any future for their country. 

Now the inclination to vote Red China into the UN 
is very strong in the Commonwealth. India may even 
initiate the move next fall. Australia, New Zealand 
and Canada may favor it. For complex reasons, some 
other Asiastic nations and some Arab nations are in- 
clined to do the same. India is pivotal: it alone could 
be an Asian counterpoise to Red China, if India is 
kept within the free world’s fold. 

Those who favor recognition of Peiping in the UN 
seem to believe that neither including or excluding 
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her will change the power situation in the world one 
whit. They must figure that her admission would re- 
lieve the Red Chinese of the fear that the West means 
to put their Communist regime out of business and 
would possibly, by opening the door to trade, incline 
Mao’s regime to be less aggressive. 

The United States is solidly against admitting Red 
China, for reasons that are well known and, to the 
editors of this Review, conclusive. Both the majority 
and minority leaders of our Senate have gone further: 
if Red China should become a member of the UN, 
they argue that the United States should withdraw 
from that body. The impulse to do so is understand- 





able, but much larger questions must first be resolved | 

How would U. S. withdrawal from the UN affect the | 
political imbalance in favor of communism which nowy 
seems to be shaping up? Would it alienate our allie | 
and merely increase Communist influence in tha! 
body? What we must first decide is whether we ar 
willing to take the means either to unseat Mao jy! 
China or at least to stop his expansionist aggression | 
even at the risk of a general war. If we are not, they 
we must risk the hazards of “coexistence” with Re | 
China, ominous as they are. Except for the very shor | 
run, we really have no third choice. In either case, wy | 
will sorely need the unity of the free world. 





Reds push East-West 
trade offensive 


Andrew Boyle 





S coTHSAYERS on the subject of Soviet imperial- 
ism often appear in strange disguises and stranger 
places. The party-line professionals are recognizable 
enough; if we just keep an eye on the Communist 
press, we shall be able to follow their latest contor- 


tions. But the amateurs are the uncertain quantity, the 


great unpredictables. To accuse most of them of being 
even unwitting Reds would be as untrue as it is unjust. 

Yet sometimes the amateur soothsayers, though they 
may be strongly anti-Communist, are accidentally 
worth a couple of tank regiments, or a squadron of 
heavy bombers, to the Soviet Union. The gusty squalls 
in Anglo-American relations of late—especially as 
regards hydrogen-bomb diplomacy and East-West 
trade difficulties—are a faint illustration of what sooth- 
saying of the sort can do. And it hardly makes the 
picture any more pleasing or intelligible to find nor- 
mally correct and conservative-minded British busi- 
nessmen keeping step with the Communists and the 
Bevanites of the Socialist left in currently attacking 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization’s embargo on 
strategic goods. 

It is a measure of the general bewilderment that 
British businessmen are not the only culprits. It is 
equally a measure of the success of Communist prop- 
aganda that French, Italian, Belgian, Swiss and other 
European businessmen feel and openly say that the 
Allied controls do as much harm as good. Many poli- 
ticians, too, are having second thoughts. A glance at 
some of the speeches by supporters of Sir Winston 
Churchill in a debate at Westminster February 24-25 
would wring the withers of any American who believes 
that all commercial deals with the Russians and their 
puppets are “blood deals.” One of the most soberly 
influential of all British periodicals is the nonpartisan 
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The beguiling offer of Soviet Russia to trade with 
the West is “the most promising Soviet cold-wa 
weapon since the phony ‘peace’ campaign,” write; | 
the author. Mr. Boyle, who does free-lance journd. | 
ism on the side, is with the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. As recently as July 1 a London dispate) 
reporting the conviction of five men for smuggling 
or trying to smuggle $1.5 million in brass and copper 
— the Iron Curtain gives added point to this 
article. 





weekly, the Economist. With flashing anger and rar 
disdain, it said of the House of Commons debate: 


The air was full of technicolor visions of limit- 
less markets in the East. Even the hoary old 
fallacy that attributes all responsibility for the 
low level of East-West trade to the Western stra- 
tegic controls was revived, in flat defiance of the 
statistical evidence of shortages of grain, timber 
and other East European exports. 


Sir Winston Churchill unexpectedly spoke out in favo 
of more and more trade between “the two great divi 
sions of the world.” He drew none of the necessay 
distinctions, made none of the obvious qualifications 
In dealing with one of the most delicate and dead} 
themes of the present day, the British Prime Ministe 
lent the weight of his authority to a new campaign {0 
closer commercial ties with the Communist group 0 
countries. 

What seems to have been forgotten in the clama 
of excitement since then is that Mr. Malenkov th 
salesman has as little to recommend him as Mr. Malet: 
kov the politician. The methods and the aims are tl: 
same. Indeed, on the evidence there is to show, 0% 
might fairly say that unless the West watches its step 
the premature moves now being made to woo tl 
Kremlin’s external-trade commissariat will succe¢! 
only in splitting the Western partners. Indeed, th 
Red trade offensive may become, in 1954-55, a fi 
more formidable weapon against the West than th 
political “peace” offensive of the years immediate 
following Marshall aid. 

That is why the whole problem of commercial re 
tions between Eastern and Western Europe must 
objectively re-examined by the Nato nations, and th 
real dangers carefully separated from the imagina! 
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This is a matter not merely for government officials 
and Cabinet ministers, but for the press. 

Until very recently, oddly enough, very few people 
in Britain were clear in their own minds about the 
Allied machinery for controlling the flow of strategic 
goods, the workings of that machinery or the world 
happenings which made its establishment a question 
of stark defensive necessity. Secrecy cloaked the activi- 
ties of the Paris Coordinating Committee (COCOM ), 
on which sit representatives of the 14 Nato countries 
as well as delegates from Japan and Western Germany. 
Even British newspapers seemed rather hazy about 
COCOM’s authority and rights. 

Everyone realized the basic need for an absolute 
embargo on exports of potential war materials through 
the Iron Curtain, especially while the Korean War was 
raging. But many are now wondering what COCOM’s 
function is today, when Malenkov and 
Churchill appear to be in general agree- 
ment about the desirability of freer com- 
mercial intercourse. American doubts and 
objections are rarely understood or appre- 
ciated. Measures like the Battle Act are 
interpreted by the anti-American elements 
in Parliament and elsewhere as examples of 
U.S. bullying tactics to keep the Allies in 
line. 

Two or three factors explain the changed 
mood in Britain as regards trade with the 
Soviet group. The first is the persisting 
American recession, plus what happened in 
the American Congress to the recommendations of the 
Randall Commission on liberalized trade. There is 
also the awareness of a steady falling-off of American 
aid in dollars to all her Western allies. Then there is 
the unfortunate smear put about by European Com- 
munists to start with, and now used frequently in gen- 
eral discussions by Socialists, that the United States is 
itself playing at imperialism and that European gov- 
emments must safeguard their freedom of action. 

But the crowning factor is the Soviet Union’s so- 
called “change of heart” since Malenkov took over 
from Stalin. Even though the long-awaited Berlin 
conference earlier this year ended as former confer- 
ences did, in bare agreement to disagree, the easy 
illusion remains. “We cannot afford to let any oppor- 
tunity for harmony pass us by,” say the soothsayers 
west of the Iron Curtain. “If we leave everything to 
those purblind Yankees, then we might as well start 
building air-raid shelters and living like troglodytes 
in preparation for the inevitable war of extinction.” 
And since Mr. Malenkov has conveniently come for- 
ward in the guise of a salesman only too anxious to 
cooperate with Western Europe in the relatively 
untried field of trade, the soothsayers are all for meet- 
ing him three-quarters of the way—strategic embargoes 
or not, 

That, I think, is a reasonably fair background sketch 
of the psychological situation in Britain as far as this 
Vital question is concerned. In France and Belgium, 





not to mention Italy, the outlook is much the same, 
and is perhaps rendered more complicated by a kind 
of political instability from which Britain is remark- 
ably free. 

It is not a very heartening or edifying spectacle to 
find businessmen teaming up with anti-American 
propagandists in reckless criticism of the inadequately 
publicized safeguards designed to keep strategic ma- 
terials from getting into the wrong hands. Nor is it 
encouraging to find more and more parliamentarians 
drifting with the tide of a misinformed public opinion 
and thereby assisting Malenkov and his friends. 

The suggestion that there are no political strings 
attached to the Kremlin’s express offer of buying on 
the barrel $1.2 billion worth of British goods is a 
ready pointer to the effective propaganda of the 
soothsayers, professional and amateur. Contracts of 
this order are obviously tempting, and 
would guarantee full employment for 
months to come in British factories and 
engineering plants, which have already 
been feeling the first impact of the slight 
U. S. recession. One can understand the 
interest of businessmen and of left-wing 
dreamers. It is less easy to understand or 
sympathize with the better-informed and 
presumably more balanced politicians. 

The Geneva Conference can be entirely 
written off as a lost occasion for getting 
to the bottom of Soviet designs. For 
the Western Powers were too far apart in 
their outlooks before the conference date, and were 
in no position to call Malenkov’s bluff. There seems to 
be an impassable gulf between those Americans who 
would declare a trade war on Eastern Europe, and 
forbid exchanges of goods of any kind, and those 
West Europeans who would scrap all strategic con- 
trols, if necessary, as a token of Western good will. Yet 
that gulf can be narrowed down to manageable pro- 
portions, with a little more realism and a lot more 
courage on the part of political leaders on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

For example, it is high time the public in Britain 


and other countries were completely disillusioned 


about Soviet good intentions as traders. That could 
be done fairly painlessly by disclosing some of the 
more recent cases of flagrant black-market deals in 
banned war materials. These cases are quite well- 


known to officials of COCOM, to members of the 
International Raw Materials Conference in Washing- 
ton and to Western Cabinet ministers. Their revela- 
tion would blast to high heaven the hollow pretensions 
of left-wing critics and the naive notions of many 
businessmen. 


Austria, an occupied country which straddles the 


Iron Curtain, is the natural funnel for most of this 
illicit traffic. Italy, with its mighty Communist party, 
and Switzerland, a haven of neutrality, are recog- 
nized supply or exchange centers for the evasion of 
Western enforcement regulations. 
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Only a few weeks ago, large consignments of copper 
and molybdenum were intercepted by British eco- 
nomic agents in Vienna, acting on a “tip” from Italian 
officials in Milan. The salient facts of this Red trans- 
action have now been released. They would provide a 
ready-made plot for a writer of thriller fiction. Five 
import licenses were obtained in Rome by Communist 
hirelings of Jakob Magura, a former Rumanian com- 
mercial attaché in Berne who escaped his Allied 
captors nearly a year ago after an earlier deal in stra- 
tegic materials had been uncovered. The licenses had 
been cleverly forged, and were good enough to per- 
suade British and Belgian firms to send 20 tons of the 
steel-hardening alloy molybdenum and 800 tons of 
copper wire to Italy. 

When the consignment eventually reached Chiasso 
on the Italo-Swiss border, other members of the 
Magura ring intervened and persuaded the local cus- 
toms officials that the supplies were in transit to an 
Austrian firm. The goods were then forwarded by rail 
to Italy, and thence to Arnoldstein in Austria. At this 
point the Italian economic intelligence authorities 
woke up to a slight flaw in the licenses. They informed 
the British in Vienna, who raided the warehouse in 
Arnoldstein and seized the supplies before they could 
cross the Czech and Hungarian frontiers. Six arrests 
followed. 

The soothsayers declare that the strategic embargo 
is farcical because, in recent months, the Soviet Union 
has actually exported to the West certain materials on 
the Allied banned list. That is true, but it is beside 
the point. Before the Nato nations permit any widen- 
ing of trade, they should jointly demand as a prior 
condition the cessation of all illicit trafficking. If that 
demand is pitched firmly enough, and the Communists 
really want to do business, they will be realists enough 
to comply. Then the 16 members of COCOM should 
sit down and prune the list of strategic materials. The 
present definition of “war materials” is so loose that 
we are in danger of making fools of ourselves by 
political squabbling across the Atlantic. 

On the other hand, it would be worse than rash to 
give Western businessmen a free hand in reviving 
trade in nonstrategic goods with the Communist bloc. 
The monolithic state-controlled trade organizations of 
Soviet Russia and her satellites are not merely eco- 
nomic machines: they are subservient to the un- 
changed ends of Communist imperialism. So long as 
the cold war lasts, the West cannot afford to trust her 
own businessmen, whose main concern is with de- 
livery dates and profits. They cannot compete or bar- 
gain with trade commissars. To let them try would 
be to throw away a valuable instrument of Western 
diplomacy. 

Let us consider reshaping COCOM, giving it greater 
powers of control, making it the central joint-agency 
for approving all business deals. Then we should be 
protecting our businessmen and blunting the most 
promising Soviet cold-war weapon since the phony 
“peace” campaign. 
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FEATURE “X” 





Sr. Mary Faith, of Moun 
St. Scholastica College | 
Atchison, Kansas, tells oj 
one student who has found, | 
amid today’s physical and 
moral perils, the Defense 
that doesn’t rest. 




















IT WAS AN APRIL EVENING. Several blocks down 
the street from where I was typing, Blessed Sacrament 
Church lifted its white steeple into the sky. Blessed 
Sacrament is like many other parish churches in cities 
all over the world. It is sturdy and old and beautiful, | 
filled with the faith of several prayerful generations, 
That evening I was remembering how out of the 
dust and bustle and worry of a school day, a conver. 
sation had survived, to be one of those things of beauty 
that are a joy forever. And it had to do with the white 
steeple against the sky. A college freshman stopped 


me outside the school door to ask a question about an | 


essay topic. After I had made my usual futile mental 
survey, she said disarmingly: “Sister, Pl go to church. 
That’s where I get most of my ideas for compositions,” 

Joan is eighteen and very lovely. She is small, with 
blue eyes and black hair, and this summer she is flying 
to Ireland with her mother to see the “fine, soft coun- 
try” that rises out of the sea to meet all visitors from 
the heavens. “What do you think you'll write about?’ 
I asked. 

“Sister, maybe about my hour of adoration every 
week at Blessed Sacrament. Sister, I don’t think the 
H-bomb or those other bombs they write about are 
the biggest problem.” We both looked up through the 
green fire of April in the lacy trees, lightly dismissing 
the physical threats to so lovely a world. 

“You don’t?” 

“No. I think the biggest problems, for young people 
at least, are moral problems. When I was in high 
school, I didn’t know it would be so hard to be good. 
My mother says I should just keep on as I’ve always 
been, and my sisters say it’s better to be fussy than 
to have things on your conscience. But that all sounds 
easier than it is. So that’s why I keep an adoration 
hour.” 

Blessed Sacrament parish is one in which parishion- 
ers keep a constant vigil of prayer before the Blessed 
Sacrament day and night. On Tuesday afternoons I 
have noticed Joan, with her black “pony-tail” brushed 
glistening back from under her little blue cap, carry- 
ing English composition and French and history books 
down the street that leads to the white steeple. 

“Yes?” I said. 

“Sister, older people don’t understand.” She looked 
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up at me, who thought I was so wise, and suddenly I 
knew I really didn’t understand. I knew what youth 
had been like twenty years ago, under the strong vital- 
izing grace of God, but its problems, I suppose, were 
largely academic to me now. I looked down daily into 
the eyes of many freshmen and sophomores, catching 
every shade in their response to the beautiful. But I 
really missed much concerning their “problems.” [ 
knew their problems theoretically. I longed to know 
enough to help them practically. 

The afternoon suddenly became radiant with the 
knowledge that Joan had found the One who did 
understand. Down in cool, dark Blessed Sacrament 
Church from three to four, she took the problems 
which some of the older and “wiser” fail to see as 
greater than the H-Bomb. And God, who did noi 
always have time to attend uninvited the conferences 
dealing with material survival, had time for Joan, as 
she rose coolly above radioactive matters to where 
the gigantic battle of the human soul goes on. 

“Does God understand?” I asked, knowing the 
answer, of course. 

“Yes!” her eyes shone. “That’s why I signed for an 
adoration hour so I would know it too. And since I 
signed, everything has been much better. I had a date 
the other night with a boy I'd never known before. I 


thought there’d be this one night and then he'd get 
smart and that would be the last one. But he’s told 
me since that he didn’t know religion could really 
mean that much to a girl.” 

I remembered “him.” A clear-eyed young man with 
an incomprehensibly unattractive crew cut who often 
stopped in to buy ice cream at the college vending 
machine. And I rejoiced at God’s caring for the crew- 
cutted through radiant children like Joan, and doubt- 
less for many Joans through those of the crew-cutted 
who also strive for Christian perfection. 

That evening at our community-room table someone 
brought up the size of the hole which the H-bomb 
makes in the earth with one explosion. I remembered 
that the fire which fell on Sodom and Gomorrha was 
as effective in destroying them as an H-bomb would 
be on our world, and that it fell because men and 
women were breaking the laws of God. And suddenly 
a strange defense loomed up above the newspaper 
headlines. It was not a radar screen or another peace 
conference, but a little girl of eighteen with a glisten- 
ing black “pony-tail” under a blue cap, having a talk 
with God in the quiet of Blessed Sacrament Church. 
From three to four on Tuesdays, she’s praying. For 
that hour, perhaps, we can relax a little from tension. 

SisteER Mary Fairtn, O.S.B. 





British foundation 
for children’s films 





Maryvonne Butcher 





We have in England a long tradition of interest in 
the question of children and the cinema. There may 
be less restriction of access for them than has been 
found desirable in some other countries of Europe, but 
there has been, I think it fair to say, far more film- 
making, and successful film-making at that, designed 
specially for an audience of children than in any other 
country except Russia. 

Notwithstanding a steady though obviously insuffi- 
cient supply of specialized pictures, it was found 
advisable to appoint a committee of inquiry, sponsored 
by the Government and known as the Wheare Com- 
mittee (from the name of its chairman, Prof. Kenneth 
C. Wheare of Oxford), to report on the general situa- 
tion of children and the cinema. The extent to which 
cinema attendance by children had increased was 
giving general disquiet to all thinking and responsible 
persons, 

The report of the Wheare Committee came out in 
May, 1950. In it the J. Arthur Rank organization was 
highly praised for producing films especially for chil- 
dren, The report went on to emphasize how important 
it was that projects such as this should be continued 
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and developed. But by September of that same year, 
the Rank organization found itself forced by economic 
necessity to close down the department responsible for 
the children’s films. 

Less than a year Jater, in July, 1951, the British 
film industry itself took steps to implement the recom- 
mendations of the Wheare report, and set up a new 
organization named Children’s Film Foundation. This 
new venture was at once warmly welcomed. 

Children’s Film Foundation is entirely nonprofit. 
All the monies received from the distribution of its 
films are ploughed back into the organization and 
used for further productions. There may be no more 
than thirteen directors, of whom the four film trade 
associations have each the power to nominate three. 
The chairman is nominated jointly by the four asso- 





Miss Butcher, literary editor of the London Tablet, 
reported in our Oct. 10, 1953 issue on the International 
Catholic Film Festival held in Venice last fall. 
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ciations. These rather dry details are vastly significant, 
because it is through this close cooperation of the film 
trade associations that the effectiveness of the founda- 
tion is guaranteed. Its personnel is extraordinarily 
small—an executive officer, a secretary and two assis- 
tant secretaries. 

The objective which CFF has set before itself is 
the production, promotion, organization, distribution 
and exhibition of films specially suitable for children. 
These are designed to be shown at children’s matinées 
and other performances arranged specifically for chil- 
dren, or for the entertainment of children in any part 
of the world. In order that these objects may be 
attained, the foundation proposes to make it its busi- 
ness to provide the commercial distributors and exhibi- 
tors with the kind of films—features, shorts, instruc- 
tionals or complete programs—that children 
themselves will want to pay to see. They 
have in mind films that can compete with 
and in fact beat the purely commercial film 
on its own ground as entertainment for 
children. 

It is hoped that the specialized produc- 
tion of children’s films will develop to the 
point where it will become a steady source 
of employment for British technicians, and 
that Great Britain will become a recognized 
center of children’s film production. This, 
incidentally, as a glance at the prize-lists 
of recent Festivals where children’s films 


have been in competition will show, is in a fair way . 


of being achieved. 

An essential part of the policy of CFF is that it 
does not actually produce or make the films itself. It 
selects the subject, works on the story and script and 
then offers it to a company which it thinks can handle 
it. In this way many companies are gaining experi- 
ence in this specialized form of film production. 

The production method is interesting. When a story 
has been selected by the executive officer in combina- 
tion with the production committee, it is submitted 
for the approval of the directors and, if it is passed, 
the usual rights are then purchased. The story then 
goes either to a free-lance script writer or, in some 
cases, to the company selected to produce the picture. 
The preparation of the actual script is supervised 
throughout by the foundation. Then the company se- 
lected to make it is invited to budget for the produc- 
tion. The contract accepting this budget commits the 
company to make the picture to the satisfaction of the 
foundation for a fixed sum, though if unusual delays 
are encountered—through bad weather on location, for 
example, or by a major alteration of the script after 
shooting has started—then the CFF may make an 
additional payment. 

What kind of pictures does the foundation want? 
First and foremost, movies. Children like pictures that 
are exciting, that depend on action and not on dialog 
for their interest, such as the splendid Bush Christmas. 
They want films in which children play the main parts 
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and in which the plots and dialog have been specially | 
tailored so as to be easily understood. Children like | 
films in which girls are as important as boys (or nearly 
so), so that both boys and girls can identify themselve; | 
with the protagonists. Besides long feature films op 
these lines which play for about an hour, CFF make; 
serials, instructional films and very short films designed 
to interest and amuse really small children. 

In the United Kingdom the CFF films are dis.| 
tributed through one agency only, Associated British | 
Film Distributors Ltd. The cinemas have been divide; | 
into four groups. Each film as it is completed is allo. | 
cated to Group A, then to B, then to C and finally to 
D. It is reckoned that it takes about a year for a pic. 
ture to travel around all the theatres in each group- 
four years, therefore, for the whole set to be visited 
It is then ready to be rebooked by Grow) | 
A, whose audience by then will have almost 
completely changed. 

So much for the methods of putting the | 
pictures at the disposal of their specialized 
audiences. What do the audiences them. 
selves make of the entertainment provided 
for them? No one need have any doubts in 
this regard. CFF pursues the enterprising 
policy of giving its press shows at actual 
cinema-club performances in London, gen. | 
erally in a different district each time. The | 
children pay their usual entrance fee of 
sixpence, and sit in the orchestra, while 
critics and guests enter free and sit in the balcony, 
where they are deafened by the incredibly vocal reac. 
tions of the youthful audience. 

Most of these audiences are extremely articulate. 
Villains are mocked, their plans betrayed, their fou! 
deeds hissed. Heroes and heroines are cheered, et- 
couraged and advised. Roars of laughter greet any 
mishap of a purely physical nature, such as getting 
wet or falling over one’s feet. It is interesting, however, 
to note that a purely slapstick picture, recently show 
to one of the clubs in a very poor part of London, 
received oddly half-hearted applause. 

Each picture has the underlying purpose of bringing 
the children constantly into contact with the concep- 
tion of “behaving well’—which is not at all the same 
thing as “being good.” Each sets out to show them that 
the elements of what one might call social respons: 
bility are essential to every child’s life if he is to be 
happy. Thus the bigger children take care of the littl 
ones, everybody is expected to help in the home, every: 
body is on the side of the good people and against the 
villains (who never succeed in the end). Consider 
tion, helpfulness, courage and honesty are taught by 
example and not by precept. This is most important, 
for the moment there is too much talking in the pit 
ture, especially by the adult members of the cast, the 
audience becomes restless and begins to chatter. 

There is never any attempt to “play down” to tl 
youthful audience. All films are seriously acted b 
professionals. Such are pictures like The Stolen Plans, 
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which deals with the efforts of (unspecified) crooks 
to steal secret airplane blueprints; Johnny on the Run, 
a moving story of a little Polish boy in an interna- 
tional children’s camp in Scotland; or The Secret Cave, 
a splendid screen play adapted from a Thomas Hardy 
story of children who found the source of a river in 
a cave and had great fun diverting it from village 
to village. These and others like them may be whole- 





heartedly and even critically enjoyed by any adult. 

Children’s Film Foundation is one of the most 
imaginative, effective and intelligent ventures in the 
cinema that it has been our privilege to see here in 
England. Anyone who wishes children to grow up into 
robust, critical filmgoers, able to discriminate for 
themselves between the true and the meretricious, 
must wish the foundation every success. 








Communists at work 
THE TECHNIQUES OF COMMUNISM 











By Louis F. Budenz. Regnery. 342p. 
$5.00 


Prof. Budenz presents communism in 
its true light—as a monstrous plot to 
gain absolute power in every con- 
ceivable area of human endeavor. 

This movement of force, relying on 
deception and violence, he describes 
first in terms of over-all strategy and 
then in terms of day-to-day tactics. 

The first objective of the conspiracy 
is to weaken the faith of the people 
in the wisdom and integrity of their 
leaders by boldly spreading enormous 
lies about them through every possible 
organ of public opinion and informa- 
tin. The big lie is that non-Com- 
munist governments are corrupt, in- 
competent, imperialistic, war-crazy 
and completely unconcerned with the 
general welfare of their citizens. 

The second objective is to worm 
into positions of decision and authority 
in industry and government. Once 
here, the Communists foster confusion 
and disunity by making each segment 
of society suspicious of the others. In 
the resulting demoralization, no one 
knows whom to trust or support. 

Finally, after the nation has been 
iremediably weakened, the Red 
armies are called upon to launch a 
destructive frontal attack and reduce 
it to the level of another Soviet satel- 
lite. 

In detail the author explains how 
Communists are recruited, trained and 
disciplined. He follows them into their 
assigned posts for the advancement of 
the Red “line” and indicates the fright- 
ening extent of their corrosive activity. 

The result is a revealing handbook 
of the specific techniques used so ef- 
fectively by the Communist party in 
overthrowing the governments of 
many countries. In no way an hys- 
terical appeal to self-appointed vigi- 
lantism, it is simply a sane, factual 
analysis of the menace working in our 
midst and a sober suggestion of posi- 
tive counter-measures. 

The Techniques of Communism is 
a product of a penetrating course, 
given by Professor Budenz at Ford- 
ham University, on how the Com- 
munists are operating to subvert 


America. It might well serve as a text- 
book for similar courses elsewhere. 
Certainly the general public will find 
it of absorbing interest. It is espe- 
cially commended to those who sin- 
cerely oppose communism but are 
blind to its machinations before their 
very eyes in school district, trade 
union or neighborhood organization. 
Francis P. McQuapE 





THE THREAT OF SOVIET 
IMPERIALISM 





Edited by C. Grove Haines. Johns 
Hopkins Press. 402p. $5.00 


The unique feature of the twenty 
papers included in this volume is the 
concurrence of conclusions at which 
they arrive regarding the nature of 
Soviet imperialism, and the logical 
rigor with which they disprove a 
number of the fallacies so frequently 
encountered in the recent crop of 
books on the Soviet Union. 

These papers were presented by 
leading specialists in Soviet area 
studies at the conference sponsored 
by the School of Advanced Interna- 
tional Studies in August, 1953 in 
Washington. They cover a wide range 
of problems: Soviet ideology, diplo- 
macy, trade, strategy, tactics, science. 
They deal with the Communist chal- 
lenge in Western Europe, in the Near 
East and in Southeast Asia and China. 

The participants in the symposium 
gave little credence to the popular be- 
lief that the Soviet leaders are only 
opportunistic seekers of power. 

The writers are also inclined to 
doubt the view that Soviet imperialism 
is really a continuation of Czarist 
expansionist policy. In this connection 
Admiral Leslie C. Stevens, former 
U. S. Naval attaché in the USSR, 
warns that “it is dangerous to confuse 
Soviet imperialism with Russian na- 
tionalism.” He also stresses that “it is 
a peculiarity of Russia that this party- 
state is not identical with the native 
land which the people love so pas- 
sionately.” 

As to the Far Eastern situation, the 
speakers on this subject express the 
view that the probability of a Titoist 
development in China is extremely 
small. 

In assessing Soviet military and 
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economic strength, the authors are 
careful not to underestimate the Soviet 
military potential which, according to 
Admiral Stevens, can be summed up 
in the single word “formidable.” As 
Gov. Christian A. Herter of Massa- 
chusetts points out in the introduction, 
all papers evince a “remarkable uni- 
formity of conviction that the prob- 
lem is deadly serious and that the 
dangers to the free world are of great 
magnitude.” 
Nikita D. RoopKkowsky 





A STUDY OF BOLSHEVISM 





By Nathan Leites. Free Press, Glen- 
coe, Ill. 639p. $6.50 


Mr. Leites’ volume is an effort to find 
the operational code of Bolshevism in 
the speeches and writings of its two 
great prophets, Lenin and Stalin. 

Since the book purports to be based 
on an intensive analysis of the entire 
recorded verbal production of these 
two Communist leaders, it is not sur- 
prising that the work is of considerable 
proportions. Roughly half of it is di- 
rect citation from the Bolshevik 
thinkers, their forerunners and _ col- 
laborators. 

A second feature of the book— 
though something of a feat of col- 
lecting—seems of doubtful value, The 
author has rummaged through Russian 
literature to find unfavorable refer- 
ences in the classical authors to the 
point he is proving from Lenin and 
Stalin. The idea is to show that ordi- 
nary Russians were of a different 
mentality from the Soviet leaders, 
while certain radicals, usually unprin- 
cipled persons such as Ivan Kara- 
mazov or Peter Verkhovensky, antici- 
pated the Soviet pattern of thought. 
The invalidating factor in this method 
is the forced interpretation very often 
placed on a quotation to make a point. 

Mr. Leites covers a wide range of 
theory and practice. He shows how 
the conviction of the party that it 
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can do no wrong, and that expediency 
sanctions any means used, leads with 
frightening logic to a position of 
strength that bows before no obstacle 
and brooks no opposition. All this 
makes the stronger impression because 
it is said in the very words of Lenin 
and Stalin. MavRIcE F., MEYERS 


Dr. Salmon redivivus 





THE CHURCH AND INFALLIBILITY 





By B. C. Butler. Sheed & Ward. 230p. 
$3.50 


The present volume, by the Abbot of 
Downside, is much more modest in 
pretensions than in achievement. It is 
avowedly a point-by-point refutation 
of the errors of fact and inference 
in Dr. George Salmon’s The Infalli- 
bility of the Church (1888), as they 
appear in H. F. Woodhouse’s recent 
abridgment. 

Dr. Salmon was Provost of Trinity 
College in Dublin, a theologian and 
mathematician. His lectures, largely 
composed two decades before, were 
hailed on publication as totally des- 
tructive of the Roman claim. Upon 
their recent reappearance the same 
encomiums greeted them in England— 
the corpse, meanwhile, having shown 
very little tendency to disintegrate or 
eyen act decently dead. 

When two men discuss a super- 
natural reality which one accepts in 
full faith and the other in full earn- 
estness rejects, there cannot be en- 
gagement properly so called. Con- 
siderable shouting down the wind is 
to be expected. “The Church,” “Chris- 
tianity,” “infallibility,” have one value 
for the Catholic and another for the 
non-Catholic. 

The areas of solid encounter will 
be what history’s unimpeachable rec- 
ord has to show, what use a polemi- 
cist has made of this or that man’s 
writings, and how far a passage un- 
assailable as to context can be made 
to bear a certain interpretation put 
upon it. In these areas Dr. Salmon’s 
performance is shown to have been 
lamentably untidy and at times grossly 
negligent. 

Dom Butler’s approach is not nota- 
bly irenic. He is a gentleman through- 
out but an aggressive and a persistent 
one, making no great effort to appre- 
ciate the ambiguous mind of his ad- 
versary. He evidently feels that peace 
is most quickly achieved by telling 
every Catholic truth straight out, in 
the language proper to the history of 
Christian dogma. 

Dr. Salmon was a liberal Christian, 
untouched by biblical criticism, con- 
vinced that the New Testament was 
planned by God to yield all necessary 
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Christian truth to the intelligent lay- 
man, The conviction of Christian an- 
tiquity that the apostles enjoyed a 
group infallibility and, after them, the 
Church, escaped him entirely. 
Abetted by such Protestants as Har- 
nack, Cullmann and Jalland, Dom 
Butler establishes this fact, as also— 
necessarily by selective use—that of 
the favored position enjoyed by the 
incumbent of the Roman See. His 
comment on the primacy controversies 
involving Popes Clement I, Victor, 
and Callistus is well-reasoned and 
documented with historical opinion. 
The note with which he concludes his 
careful look at the key papacy-text 
in Irenaeus is most persuasive (p. 
154). The use of Dom Cuthbert But- 
ler and Bishop Ullathorne on the 
Vatican Council, besides being illus- 
trative of the author’s haute vulgarisa- 
tion technique at its best, is far more 
devastating of Mr. Woodhouse, to 
whom they are available, than of Dr. 
Salmon, to whom they were not. 
Gerarp S, SLOYAN 


Honeytongued Doctor 





THE LAST OF THE FATHERS: Saint 
Bernard of Clairvaux and the Encyeli- 
cal Letter Doctor Mellifluus. 





By Thomas Merton. Harcourt, Brace. 
123p. $3.50 


In May, 1953 the Holy Father issued 
the encyclical Doctor Mellifluus to 
commemorate the eighth centenary 
of the death of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux. Doctor Mellifluus tells us what 
St. Bernard means to the Church and 
to individual Christians. Bernard’s in- 
fluence was particularly of a spiritual 
nature. He left a strong impression 
on Western piety. He was probably 
one of the first to center devotion on 
the human nature of Jesus Christ, a 
movement which was greatly quick- 
ened at a later date by the Imitation 
and particularly by Saint Francis of 
Assisi. 

The present short volume is a trans- 
lation of the encyclical, the original 
text of which is in Latin, prefaced by 
a brief life of Saint Bernard. There is 
a chapter on his writings and another 
consisting of notes on the encyclical 
itself. Obviously this volume will not 
enjoy the popularity of some of Mer- 
ton’s previous work, e.g., The Seven 
Storey Mountain or The Waters of 
Siloe. People are usually more curious 
about how a monk lives than anxious 
to imitate his mode of life. Then again, 
much in the same way as Merton him- 
self in his salad days was filled with 
disgust and aversion on opening a 
book and finding there an imprimatur 
and a nihil obstat, other potential 
readers may be turned away by the 














simple fact that the book has to do 
with a papal encyclical. 

It is not clear whether the English 
translation of the encyclical as found 
in the present volume was made by 
Merton or by someone else. In any 
event, a comparison with the original 
Latin shows that the translation is a 
good one, in spite of a few inaccu. 
racies which are not of great impor- 
tance. The chapter on the life of St, 
Bernard and the chapter on his writ- 
ings are exceptionally well done in the 
Merton manner. 

It was St. Bernard who gave to Cis. 
tercian spirituality its strong but sweet 
character. This book makes that fact 
very clear. It is first and last a spiri- 
tual book, and will provide spiritual 
provender for all who read it. 

DaMIAN J. BLAHEr, O.F.M. 





GHOSTS AND POLTERGEISTS 





By Herbert Thurston, S.J. Edited by 
J. H. Crehan, S.J. Regnery. 210p. $4 


Fr. Thurston, in this posthumous col- 
lection of writings, summed up thus 
his judgment on poltergeists: 


One speaks very much in the 
dark, but, accepting as I do the 
existence of a spirit world, an- 
gelic, demonic, and possibly non- 
descript, I should be more in- 
clined to look for the impulse 
there than to identify it with any 
terrestrial agent. 


The impulse he refers to is one which 
pounds unaccountably on walls and 
windows, pulls off bedclothes with un. 
seen hands, throws stones out of 
space, talks from a void, reads the 
mind’s unspoken thoughts, breaks 
dishes, throws dirt in the food, slashes 
the draperies, makes inanimate ob- 
jects fly in erratic, gravity-defying 
paths, but practically never seriously 
injures anybody. 

“A racketing spirit” indeed is the 
poltergeist. Though quite purposeless, 
even childish at times, this “Puck-like 
spook” may serve, according to Fr. 
Thurston, to prove the existence of 
world of spiritual agencies not cog- 
noscible by our sense perceptions. 

No Sunday supplement oracle but 
critical historian of high repute, F. 
Thurston ventures the considered 
opinion that reports of the poltergeist 
and his eerie pranks will stand up 
under the most severe historical scr: 
tiny. They come in from all ages and 
locales, some attested by reliable wit 
nesses, some highly embroidered and 
dubious, but all building to a totd 
impact that is overwhelming. If so, the 
materialist has a tall task in hand. 

Without materialist intent, however, 
we are reminded of the hypnotist trick 
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of telling a subject that he is alone in 
the room, whereupon objects lifted 
and moved by a confederate are seen 
to be moving themselves. We think, 
too, of the controverted PKM (Psy- 
chokinetic Movement) which, accord- 
ing to the parapsychologists, mentally 
imparts motion to material objects; 
and of the equally disputed ESP (Ex- 
trasensory Perception) which theo- 
retically can account for much knowl- 
edge not ordinarily accessible to the 
senses. 

Be that as it may, some of the 
phenomena would seem to transcend 
hypnotism, PKM and ESP run wild. 
One suspects that genuinely diabolical 
forces are involved in some of the 
cases cited, but maybe there is also 
a “nondescript” category of spirits, as 
Fr. Thurston suggests. The hypothesis 
is intriguing but definitely hair-raising. 
Withal it makes for fascinating read- 
ing. Epwarp H. NowLan 





THE PORTABLE RENAISSANCE 
READER 





Edited by James Bruce Ross and Mary 
Martin McLaughlin. Viking. 754p. 
$2.50 


This volume follows closely the or- 
ganization of its predecessor, The 
Medieval Reader. Each sees the cul- 
ture of its period as a series of waves, 
each wave breaking in a different 
time and place. This view seems more 
appropriate for the Renaissance 
Reader, focusing as it does on a 
smaller area of the great sea of West- 
em thought and expression. 

The selections are divided into five 
parts: “An Age of Gold”: This Our 
Age (Iicino, Richard Eden, Cervan- 
tes, e.g.), The Return of the Muses 
and the New-Found World; “The City 
of Man”: The Pursuit of Profit, The 
Manner of the World, etc.; “The Study 
of Man”: Learning, The Orphic Lyre; 
“The Book of Nature”; and “The King- 
dom of God.” The last contains in- 
teresting selections on The Congrega- 
tion of the Faithful (which concludes 
with Pole’s “Appeal to the Council of 
Trent,” and John Knox’s “True Kirk 
and Its Signs”), on the Freedom of 
the Will, as discussed by Erasmus 
and Luther and Calvin, and on True 
Christian Piety (culminating with St. 
Teresa of Avila and St, John of the 
Cross). 

The 42-page Introduction is inter- 
esting rather than penetrating, and 
suggestive rather than synthesizing. 
There are about five pages of sug- 
gestions for further reading, a highly 
selective but good list “designed to 
meet the immediate needs of students 
and laymen.” 

The selections are well-chosen, on 


the whole, and one must commend 
the editors and publishers for pre- 
senting some selections of consider- 
able length (this is especially true of 
the three essays on the Freedom of 
the Will). Yet there are some striking 
omissions. St. Thomas More is repre- 
sented only by excerpts from Harps- 
field’s Life. 

The English Renaissance is too 
much neglected (perhaps to avoid 
overlapping with the Elizabethan 
Reader). To have forty pages on 
Learning and fail to include anything 
of the Oxford Humanists is to give 
an unbalanced picture. And in thirty 
pages of lyric poetry there are only 
three English poems. There is only one 
historical piece by Bacon, and there 
is all too little of the folk or popular 
literature. 

No man has yet captured the full 
sweep of the Renaissance in all of the 
thought and literature of Italy and 
the rest of Europe, and as yet no 
scholar (not even Burckhardt) has 
satisfied others with his view of that 
complex and varied culture. If so 
conspicuously saintly a man as Thomas 
More is not yet out of the woods of 
controversy, how much longer must 
we wait for definitive expositions of 
the thought of such disputed figures 
as Erasmus and Luther? 

Yet we may look at the picture 
given here of More: 


Thomas More, that “Christian 
English Cicero,” the man of af- 
fairs and servant of the common- 
wealth, clever scholar, social 
reformer and saint, was, in all, 
perhaps, but his martyrdom, the 
humanists’ ideal fulfilled. 


This implies, without doubt, a dich- 
otomy between the “humanists” ideal” 
and the Christian ideal of martyrdom. 
The editors give but a limited yet 
vague definition of humanism, which 
is not clarified by their speaking in 
one place of the Christian humanists. 
But as the introduction so aptly 
expresses the problem, common to all 
anthologists, especially acute here: 


Assembling a collection of this 
kind is in many ways like at- 
tempting to pack the Crown 
Jewels into a hatbox. It can be 
done only by leaving out the 
settings and even many of the 
stones, and those who choose 
must hope that the brightness of 
the gems they have put in will 
compensate for the beauty of 
those which have been left out. 


And if a few of the stones lose luster 
and some of their design by being 
wrenched from their settings, still this 
is a collection of sumptuous gems, 
among them some of the most precious 
of European literature. 

R. J. ScHOECK 








The Path to 
the Heights 


By Raoul Plus, S.J. 










A forceful comparison of life 
on earth to the rigors of moun- 
tain climbing. By means of this 
metaphor, Father Plus not only 
makes the spiritual life much 
easier to understand and to 
follow but also shows how little 
equipment we really need—good 
will. The book is full of much 
practical spirituality, treated 
with the author’s usual lightness 
of touch and brightened with 
anecdotes on almost every page. 


$2.50 
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TIDAL WAVE 





By Georges Simenon. Doubleday. 


383p. $3.95 


When Georges Simenon, in 1945, 
came to the United States to live, his 
name was already legend in his native 
Europe where he had been turning out 
novels since the age of 17 (he is now 
50) at a rate which must surely make 
him one of the most prolific writers 
alive. All told, more than 350 novels 
have come from the pen of this 
phenomenal Belgian. Fifty-four of 
them have followed the career of 
detective Maigret, who, we are told, 
is as famous on the Continent as Sher- 
lock Holmes. Tidal Wave, an omnibus 
volume containing three short novel- 
ettes, is Simenon’s first book with an 
American background to appear in 
this country. It should go far toward 
increasing his American audience. 

“Belle,” the first of this trilogy, is 
set in upstate Connecticut and probes 
the character of Spencer Ashby, a re- 
fined and reticent prep-school teacher 
who is the chief suspect in the murder 
of his attractive teen-age house guest. 
Ashby, while innocent, was the only 
person in the house at the time of the 
crime and cannot provide an airtight 
alibi. The weight of the evidence 
against him and the suspicion of his 
neighbors causes him to doubt his own 
integrity and finally brings him to 
commit a similar crime himself. 

In “The Bottom of the Bottle,” a 
wealthy Arizona rancher who gives 
refuge to his brother—an escaped con- 
vict—finds his conscience in conflict 
with the dicta of his materialistic so- 
ciety and his instinct for self-preserva- 
tion. ‘The climax of this tale comes 
when, during the course of a flood 
which has converted the Santa Cruz 
River into a turbulent monster, the 
rancher is faced with the decision of 
risking his life to enable his brother 
to cross the river and thereby reach 
asylum beyond the Mexican border. 

“The Brothers Rico,” to this reader 
the most effective of the three, pits 
brother against brother in a variation 
of the Cain and Abel story set in the 
underworlds of Brooklyn, Florida and 
Southern California. The three Rico 
brothers grew up in poverty in the 
Italian section of Brooklyn and fell 
early into a life of organized crime. 
Now grown to maturity and in charge 
of the lucrative Florida territory, 
Eddie Rico (from whose point of 
view the story is told) is assigned by 
the organization’s hierarchy to track 
down his brother Tony, who has de- 
serted the syndicate and is feared to 
be about to betray them to the police. 
The third brother, Gino, is also sus- 
pected of disloyalty. As the reader 


follows Eddie on his reluctant search, 
the suspense becomes almost unbear- 
able. 

It will be obvious that these are 
all stories of psychological suspense 
in which the development of character 
and the evocation of mood are of the 
first importance. In both of these de- 
partments Simenon possesses consum- 
mate skill. His descriptive detail and 
relentless character delineation are ex- 
cellent: combined they produce stories 
that are both brilliant arid terrifying. 
While this reviewer would not classify 
them with the best of their kind (any 
of the above would suffer, for example, 
in comparison with Henry James’ The 
Turn of the Screw) yet they are very 
good. If the reader likes to have his 
emotions stretched upon a_ rack, 
Georges Simenon is his man. 

Joun M. ConnoLe 








TRUTH AND REVELATION 





By Nicolas Berdyaev. Translated from 
the Russian by R. M. French. Harper. 
156p. $2.50 


The translation of this posthumous 
work makes available in English 
Berdyaev’s existential critique of rev- 
elation. This short book contains such 
a profusion of brilliant (and often un- 
acceptable) ideas that no summary 
can do it justice. 

The famed Russian Orthodox think- 
er assures the reader that in this 
critique reason does not pass judg- 
ment on Truth, for Truth is God or 
God’s equal. It is the human under- 
standing and expression of Truth that 
is being criticized. Man has not been 
the passive recipient of revealed 
Truth; he has contributed his own 
human and sociological conceptions. 
According to the author, he has turned 
Truth into a congealed and spiritless 
object capable of being managed by 
the abstract reason. 

The comparison between Truth and 
Revelation is possible, Berdyaev says, 
if one employs an existential philos- 
ophy based on religious and spiritual 
experience. Thus it is not reason that 
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judges revelation but 


vealed as non-objectified Spirit. 


From this point of view Berdyaey | 


rather the : 
“transcendental man” to whom the | 
higher world of Truth has been re. | 





criticizes Revelation as partial and ob. | 
jectified Spirit, as Truth whose light | 
has been dimmed because it has been | 
dragged down to the present condi. © 


tions of man and his world, as Truth | 


which has been socialized and used 


pragmatically by organizations de. | 
sirous of ruling the lives of common © 


men. 

Thus Revelation cannot be an ab. 
solute guide. It needs to be purged 
from below to prepare for a new era, 


the coming Age of the Spirit. In one | 
sense Truth is aristocratic; it can’t be | 


taught because it is not a correlative 
of being but the light that shines 
through being. And yet Truth is meant 
for all men; it must be allowed to 
break through the world and shine in 
the depths of the free, creative, hu- 
man-divine spirit. Hence the critique 
of Revelation must take a new direc. 
tion, “it must move in the direction 


of mystery and mysticism and towards | 
the overcoming of theological ration. | 


alism” (p. 67). 

Berdyaev’s attempts to purge Rey- 
elation from below seem sometimes 
like a determination to discount it en- 
tirely. It is a sort of gnosticism that 
completes his anti-authoritarianism 
and his dismissal of reason as a means 
of attaining absolute truth. Very no- 
ticeable, too, is his failure to distin. 
guish clearly between the natural and 
supernatural orders. In fact, he shows 
himself capable of mistaking a word 
for a thing when he says that the 
supernatural was invented by St. 
Thomas, 

The critique evokes a whole world 
of primary matters including the free- 
dom and creativity of man, man’s re- 
lation to history and to divine provi- 
dence, the new forms of godlessness 
that in Berdyaev’s opinion preface the 
coming Age of the Spirit, the forensic 
interpretation of Christianity, the 
paradox of evil. 

Relying on the theme of God-man- 
hood, which finds the divine in man 
and the human in God, Berdyaev re- 
jects the eternity of hell as a vengeful. 
ness unbecoming to God and offen- 
sive to the moral conscience. This 
seems like a strange judgment on God 
by a man who has been insisting on 
the mystery of God. The clear words 
of Christ on the matter he easily dis 
misses as an objectification of Truth 
suitable to impress the people of a 
particular time and place but carrying 
no absolute validity. 

It is the existential and gnostic 
dissolving of Holy Scripture with the 
rejection of the guidance of the visible 
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Church which makes this book un- 
suitable for the general Catholic 
reader. With its deep insights, how- 
ever, and its summoning of the eter- 
nal, the book will mean much to 
those who are prepared for it. 
FREDERICK A. HARKINS, S.J. 





THINKING ABOUT GENESIS 





By Margaret T. Monro. Longmans, 
Green. 221p. $2.50 


Modern study of the Old Testament, 
and especially of the Pentateuch, has 
opened up many avenues that lead 
to a better understanding of these 
ancient books. But the vagaries of 
many critics, and the labors of their 
credulous followers who have pop- 
ularized these vagaries, have tended 
to obscure or misinterpret the big 
issues, to the confusion of ordinary 
readers. Miss Monro aims at helping 
such readers to a proper understand- 
ing of these issues as presented in 
Genesis and at giving them a better 
understanding of current discussions. 

With remarkable skill she unravels 
the tangled skein woven by recent 
researches and brings to view the 
views fairly well-established, as dis- 
tinguished from those merely prob- 
able or clearly false. 

The word “thinking” in the title 
indicates the attitude taken by the 
author and also the one she expects 
her readers to take. She does not 
write a continuous commentary, but 
presents her reflections, gives reasoned 
consideration to the opinions of others, 
and voices her own conclusions. The 
main point emphasized throughout is 
that this ancient book, Genesis, 
should be read in the light of our 
knowledge of the remote period in 
which it was written, and that it 
should not be judged by modern 
literary standards. 

The introductory sections are rather 
long, but they are justified by the 
danger of misunderstanding the aims 
and method of the book. Part One, 
“The History,” starts with some brief 
remarks on inspiration and then takes 
up the vexed question of Mosaic 
authorship. This clears the way for 
evaluating the historical character of 
the story of the patriarchs. Part Two, 
“The Pre-History,” goes back to the 
more difficult first eleven chapters 
and faces such problems as evolution 
and the Messianic hope. 

Though Miss Monro writes in a very 
pleasant style, her book is evidently 
not to be classed as light reading. It 
will be a delight for those who are 
willing to engage in vigorous think- 
ing so as to reach a better understand- 
ing of the Old Testament and of its 
importance for us today. 

Wittiam A. Down, S.J. 
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THE WORD 











“Once more, at this time, the multi- 
tude had grown in numbers, and had 
nothing to eat” (Mark 8:1; Gospel 
for sixth Sunday after Pentecost). 


On Laetare Sunday, the fourth Sun- 
day in Lent, the Gospel of the Mass, 
taken from the sixth chapter of St. 
John, narrates a miraculous multiplica- 
tion of bread and fish. Now, after an 
interval of some four months, the 
Gospel of the sixth Sunday after Pen- 
tecost, an excerpt from the Good News 
as recorded by St. Mark, also tells of 
a miraculous multiplication of bread 
and fish. 

The mere fact of the recurrence, in 
the Church’s liturgy, of a particular 
Gospel-incident will appear significant 
to anyone who believes that the Holy 
Spirit presides most meticulously over 
the interior life of Holy Mother 
Church. More significant is the fact 
that these two Sunday Gospels do not 
actually constitute a repetition. 

It was the event itself which re- 
curred. Twice did our blessed Saviour 
feed a huge crowd of men, women 
and children with a very small quan- 
tity of bread and fish. 

At first glance it might seem sur- 
prising that the Incarnate Word of 
God took such notable pains to pro- 
vide free meals for mobs of people. 
Did He not urge, in the course of the 
Sermon on the Mount, that His fol- 
lowers were not especially to trouble 
themselves over strictly material con- 
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cerns? Did He not say clearly, Do not 
fret, then, asking, What are we to eat? 

Indeed, on the very day after the 
first multiplication of food did not 
Christ coldly accuse the multitude of 
undue interest in free-loading? Be- 
lieve Me, if you are looking for Me 
now, it is not because of the miracles 
you have seen; it is because you were 
fed with the loaves, and had your fill. 

Unquestionably, then, our divine 
Lord’s special interest in this sort of 
miracle was not mainly in the fulness 
or emptiness of human stomachs, The 
key to an understanding of these sim- 
ilar and related events is to be found 
in a certain formula which occurs, 
either word for word or equivalently, 
in all six of the Gospel narratives of 
bread-and-fish miracles. Before the 
actual multiplication it is carefully 
noted in each account that our Saviour 
blessed, and broke, and gave. But this 
is the Eucharistic formula. In all three 
Synoptic versions of the institution of 
the Eucharist we read: He blessed, 
and broke, and gave. 

In other words, both Christ in His 
mortal life and the Church in her 
liturgical life are reminding us most 
deliberately that the Holy Eucharist 


is one of the central realities of the 
true Christian faith. 

The Holy Eucharist, like the Trinity 
and the Incarnation, is a strict super- 
natural mystery. No one is going to 
explain any day now how all the 
visible qualities of bread continue to 
reside in a substance which is en- 
tirely the Body of Christ. However, 
there is one striking difference be- 
tween the strict mystery of the Eu- 
charist and other strict mysteries. Be- 
lief in the Holy Eucharist immediately 
demands that a man do something 
about the Eucharist; that is, that he 
receive It. 

The Holy Eucharist is likewise a 
sacrament, and here, too, there is one 
sharp difference between this sacra- 
ment and all the others. Six sacra- 
ments contain and impart grace. The 
Eucharist contains and imparts the 
Author of grace. 

It is deeply consoling to reflect, on 
this summer Sunday, that the hungry 
thousands in the wilderness were no 
more eager to receive their share of 
bread and fish from Christ than many 
more thousands of good folk are to- 
day, as they receive the Bread that is 
Christ. Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 








THEATRE 








REVIEWER’S WILLING HELPERS. 
Readers, the Lord love ’em, continue 
to make producing this column a com- 
paratively light chore during the slack 
summer season. Their contribution for 
this week comes from Mrs. Q., let us 
call her, of Pittsburgh. 

“I expect to be in New York City 
during August,” she says. “Could you 
suggest some interesting plays that 
will not completely bankrupt me? 
What is that Catholic group (some- 
thing like the Blackfriars, I think the 
name might be) offering in the way of 
plays at that time? I am a mature 
woman and my taste does not run to 
the ultra-sophisticated.” 

As Mrs. Q. has asked some ques- 
tions that may be in the minds of 
other readers, the answers may be of 
more than personal interest, especially 
her misgiving about the cost of the- 
atrical entertainment in New York. 
The reply to that one is that the cost 
is too high, but there seems to be 
nothing the public can do about it. 
Fairly good seats run to about four 
dollars for straight plays; about a dol- 
lar more for musicals. Prices vary a 
fair amount. Since the cheap and 
sleazy productions and plays of dubi- 
ous moral tone are just as expensive 


as works of genuine merit, one might 
as well make a try at the best. 

The catch is that at the time of 
the year when most visitors are in 
town the fewest shows are available. A 
visitor who plans to remain in the 
city less than a month will need a 
rabbit’s foot, or some other lucky 
charm, to see any of the desirable 
productions. Jt would be prudent for 
Mrs. Q. to ask her friends in the city, 
or better, the management of the hotel 
where she intends to stay, to purchase 
her tickets as far as possible in advance 
of her arrival. 

Her letter does not indicate whether 
Mrs. Q. is coming by train, plane or 
driving her own convertible. If pos- 
sible, it might be advisable to stop 
over in Washington and see what 
Catholic University Theatre has to 
offer. If she is coming by the northern 
rail route, by happy chance, she will 
certainly find it profitable to make a 
detour to Burlington, Vermont, where 
she will enjoy drama under Catholic 
auspices at St. Michael’s Playhouse. 
St. Michael’s is the summer home of 
Players Incorporated, a group of actors 
out of Rev. Gilbert V. F. Hartke, 
O.P.’s Catholic University incubator. 
The repertory at the Playhouse con- 
sists of classics and recent plays that 
are becoming classics. Players Incor- 
porated is probably the finest acting 
group in America, certainly the best 
I have seen. The Blackfriars, for many 
reasons, do not produce during the 
summer. 
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As for interesting Broadway shows, 
there are more than Mrs. Q. will be 
able to see, unless she remains in the 
city until Labor Day. Tastes vary so 
much that it is risky to assume that a 
play that has pleased the reviewer 
is bound to please a specific reader. 
The writer once met a man who was 
bored by South Pacific. 

Most theatregoers, however, like 
Teahouse of the August Moon, which 
won all the big national prizes. Mrs. 
Q. will more than likely enjoy it—if 
she can get in. For drama with a 
strong moral tone, she might The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial. For 
laughs that are both loud and whole- 
some, she can’t go wrong with The 
Solid Gold Cadillac. 

As she will probably want at least 
one musical sherbet, either The Golden 
Apple or The Pajama Game might be 
included in her menu. Sabrina Fair is 
a sophisticated Cinderella story that 
is performed with precision and pol- 
ish. The King of Hearts is a roaring 
comedy, and there is a fair chance 
that Carousel may still be at the City 
Center (top price $3.60) through 
August. If Mrs. Q. plans to spend a 
day at a seaside resort, she might make 
it Jones’ Beach, winding up with a look 
at Arabian Nights at Marine Theatre. 

She will have to trust her luck, 
which can’t be too bad. She can’t pos- 
sibly miss out on all the productions 
mentioned above, and, if she really 
enjoys the theatre, she cannot go far 
wrong. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 





FILMS 











THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY is 
a variation on a sure-fire movie situa- 
tion: a small group of people facing, 
and reacting to, a common deadly 
peril. In this case the group are the 
passengers and crew of a trans-Pacific 
airliner that develops engine trouble 
halfway between Hawaii and San 
Francisco, One motor not only gives 
out but also knocks a hole in one of the 
fuel tanks. What with reduced flying 
efficiency and the diminished gasoline 
supply, it appears more than likely 
that the plane will have to be 
“ditched” in mid-ocean. 

The elaborators on this ominous 
state of affairs are Director William A. 
Wellman and Scenarist Ernest K. 
Gann, adapting his own novel. This 
identical collaborative setup produced, 
a year ago, a slightly similar aviation 
epic, Island in the Sky. In both films 
the star is John Wayne, perhaps the 
screen's leading practitioner of cool 
heroism in a tough situation. 


Both Messrs. Wellman and Gann 
have an extraordinary understanding 
of the mechanics of flying and of the 
spirit of professional flyers. Mr. 
Wayne delivers his usual Rock of 
Gibraltar characterization as an over- 
age co-pilot who makes the right de- 
cision when the pilot (Robert Stack) 
goes to pieces under stress. With some 
stunning aerial photography enhanced 
by color and CinemaScope, the parts 
of the film dealing directly with the 
crippled plane’s plight pack a tre- 
mendous wallop for adults. 

As is often the case with multiple 
personal dramas played against a life- 
and-death background, the Grand 
Hotel embellishments suffer by com- 
parison. Scenarist Gann has introduced 
the various individual dramas with 
professional smoothness and _ has 
avoided most of the obvious clichés. 
For example, no romance develops 
during the flight and when the plane 
door is opened to jettison the excess 
baggage, no one falls out or nearly 
falls out. 


But most of the airliner’s passengers 
and their personal problems are more 
notable for being bizarre and con- 
trived to fit the occasion than they are 
for conviction or inherent interest. By 
sheer dramatic ability Jan Sterling 
makes you believe in the highly spe- 
cialized plight of an erstwhile tar- 
nished lady. The rest of the all-star 
cast (Claire Trevor, Laraine Day, 
Robert Newton, David Brian, etc.) 
are just competent actors along for 
the ride. None the less it is an un- 
deniably exciting ride. (Warner) 


INDISCRETIONS OF AN AMER- 
ICAN WIFE. As has undoubtedly 
been remarked elsewhere, this is the 
indiscretion of a distinguished Amer- 
ican producer (David O. Selznick) 
and a distinguished Italian director 
(Vittorio de Sica). 

Photographed on the spot in Rome’s 
new and glittering Terminal Station, it 
records the parting of a pair of lovers 
one of whom unfortunately has marital 
obligations elsewhere. Mr. de Sica’s 
forte is the overpowering atmospheric 
realism of the postwar Italian screen. 
Mr. Selznick apparently insisted that 
the principals (Jennifer Jones, Mont- 
gomery Clift) comport themselves like 
the glamorous, one-dimensional figures 
which supposedly spell box-office ap- 
peal. 

These mutually antagonistic film- 
making approaches result in an almost 
invisible story surrounded by over- 
powering subsidiary details. This adds 
up to entertainment that will hardly 
please either adult art-house patrons 
or fans of standard Hollywood fare. 

(Columbia) 
Mora WALSH 
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A CATHOLIC BOOK SERVICE 


A thorough search service on out-of- 
— books, any subject or language. 
iligent, personal attention. No obliga- 
tion to purchase. Complete want lists 
invited. All new and current titles sup- 
plied, postpaid, at published prices. 


C. F. PETELLE, Box 289 Maywood, Ill. 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles, missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CHESTERTON & BELLOC BOOKS. 200 
titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 2937 North 
Racine, Chicago 13, Illinois. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—544”, 6”, 644” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MEXICAN MISSIONS need friends. Write 
and ask what to do. Father Fred, St. 
Helen’s Missions, Georgetown, Texas. 





OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE, the picture 
of Mary from Mary herself. 6 by 9 inches. 
5 copies: $1.00. Holy picture size: $1.25 
per 100. “Madonna of the Americas”, a 
pamphlet discussing same: $.10. Liturgi- 
cal Press, Box 6, Collegeville, Minn. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





40,000 BOOKS weekly listing. $.15 up. Free 
catalog. P. O. Box 11, New York 28. 











CORRESPONDENCE 





Spanish Civil War 

Eprror: In Francis E. McMahon’s re- 
view of My Mission to Spain, by 
Claude G. Bowers (Am. 6/26), he 
seems to agree (strangely for a Cath- 
olic who “thinks with the Church”) 
that “both sides [Spain, 1931-1936] 
were wrong in what they did, though 
a terrible responsibility would lie with 
the side that initiated bloody conflict.” 

Is he referring to the Asturian revo- 
lution of 1934, unleashed by the Com- 
munist-Socialist-Anarchist Republican 
coalition to prevent the Right parties, 
who had legally won the election, 
from taking power? Or does he mean 
the Nationalist uprising of July, 1936 
to stop the reign of terror against the 
Right? 

If he refers to the latter, how can 
he equate the mass murder of hun- 
dreds of thousands of anti-Red Span- 
iards with a handful of atrocities com- 
mitted by the enraged Nationalists? 

Does Dr. McMahon agree with the 
Pope, the overwhelming majority of 
Catholic bishops and _ authorities 
throughout the world, or is his ver- 
dict that of the Commonweal in 1937, 
“A plague o’ both your houses”? 

EveRETT J. CONWAY 

Roslindale, Mass. 


(The clearly stated position of our re- 
viewer was that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to learn the full truth about the 
Spanish civil war from published ac- 
counts. Our correspondent’s quotation 
is not from the reviewer but from 
Mendizabal’s The Spanish Martyrdom, 
whose conclusion Dr. McMahon said 
“may” be the truth about the situation. 
This personal conclusion of our re- 
viewer, which does not specify who 
initiated the war, does not condemn 
but merely attributes a “terrible re- 
sponsibility.” This was true of our 
A-bombing Hiroshima. Eb.) 


Lobbyist’s function 

Eprror: I have read with interest 
Wilfrid Parsons’ “Washington Front” 
for June 5. I appreciate the kind ref- 
erence to our Committee for a Na- 
tional Trade Policy, though I am not 
sure that Fr. Parsons tells the full 
story of the job of a lobbyist. 

The major part of a lobbyist’s job 
is to supply sound and accurate in- 
formation to members of Congress. 
Members of the House do not have 
enough compensation or allowance to 
employ a research assistant, so that 
they are especially handicapped. This 
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information often assists them in mak. 
ing a sound decision on a controversial 
issue. 

For example, our committee made q 
careful study of the First District of 
Iowa to show how much deeper wa; 
its interest in foreign trade than any 
sense of injury from imports. This 
study was conducted by Ford Hin. 


if 


richs, formerly of the Bureau of Labor | 


Statistics. Its effect was widespread 
and led many Congressmen to seek 
similar studies for their districts or 
even, in the case of Senators, for thei: 
States. 

Fr. Parsons is inaccurate in sug. 
gesting that “the bulk of smaller in. 
dustries, dealing domestically, are all 
for high protective tariffs.” This is 


— 


completely contrary to the facts. The | 


list of industries for high tariffs in. 
cludes primarily the chemical industry, 
and part of the electrical manufactw.- 
ing industry, which are the two largest 
in the country. The old-time protec- 


tive-tariff people are small and their 


total number of employes is also small. 
This would include hand-blown glass, 
women’s gloves, bicycles, wood screws, 
pins, wood clothes-pins, and a few 
others. And the Coal Association is 
trying to keep out residual fuel oil. 
By far the largest number of small 
businesses are in the general area of 
electrical machining, electronics, radio 
and automobile parts, etc. These small 
businesses represent the backbone of 
our membership in the Committee for 
a National Trade Policy. 
CuHaARLEs P. Tart 
President, CNTC 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Epiror: I am appreciative of Mr. 
Taft’s consideration of my remarks on 
trade policy. I have always agreed 
with him that the “good” lobbies are 
an indispensable adjunct of the legis- 
lative process. They supply the tech- 
nical knowledge often lacking in our 
legislators. I am sorry if I gave the 
opposite impression. I know of Mr. 
Taft’s study on Iowa; I hope he wil 
enlarge it to include other States. 

As for the smaller industries being 
protectionists, I am glad to be cor 
rected by an expert. One small doubt 
remains. In his next-to-last paragraph 
he seems to concede that the residue 
of protective-tariff people are still the 
same fellows. But I wonder how many 
of them there are. 

(Rev.) Wi_FRm Parsons, S.J. 
Washington, D. C. 
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